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OHAPTEE IV.

THE RELATION OF SOILS TO CHOPS.

From the data which have already been discussed under the
various formations, it becomes possible to obtain a general idea
of the constitution of the soil which is best suited to any particular
crop. !For example, it is found that fruit-growing is carried on
successfully on soils derived from the Brick Earth, the Clay-with-
Flints, the Thanet Sands, the Chalk, and the Lower Greensand,
while other soils neighbouring these formations are either with-
out fruit or yield very indifferent results. By bringing together
the analyses of these soils upon which fruit is grown, we find that
they present many features in common and possess a general
resemblance, so that it becomes possible to specify the nature of
a fruit soil, and to predict beforehand that any other soil is or is
not suitable for fruit growing. The basis for such a classifica-
tion must be the mechanical analysis of the soil, though some of
the items in the chemical analysis may also have to be brought
into the account, particularly the proportion of carbonate of lime.
The mechanical analysis must also be interpreted in connection
with the prevailing rainfall, but in the main it is the structure
of the soil as revealed by the mechanical analysis which deter-
mines the adaptability of the soil to a given crop. After all, as
has been said before, the mechanical analysis does no more than
extend and give numerical precision to the practical man's judg-
ment of a soil as a clay or loam, or sand, and it is upon his
recognition of the way a soil will work that the farmer decides
what crops will be most profitable upon his land.

Wheat Soils.
I'roni tin examination of the Map (Mg. 45) it will be
seen that wheat is more generally distributed over the area
than any other crop, except perhaps oats, thus indicating that
wheat is adaptable to a greater variety of soils than barley,
turnips, or the more special crops like hops and fruit.
In some areas there is but little wheat, e.g., on the Bagshots
in West Surrey and throughout the Weald, but these are the
districts in which there is the smallest proportion of arable land,
with the distribution of which the wheat is closely correlated.
Wheat is most extensively grown in the maritime district of
Sussex, and again on the Chalk and Lower and Upper Greensand
in West Sussex, while in Kent it is densest on the deep Chalk
Loams, the less elevated beds of the Clay-with-Mints, and on the
Thanet Sands in East Kent, i.e., on the deeper soils that are
under drained by the CHalk formation.
Thirty years ago the wheat area was much larger, and in
particular the London Clay in East and ISTorth Kent, in the
Island of Sheppey, and along the seaboard generally, was cul-
tivated for wheat, but since the great fall in prices the expenses